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in various illustrated London journals, are to be found upon the 
walls of the Dudley Gallery. The best among these are designed 
by J. E. Hodgson, I. Read, G. J. Gregory, W. Small, and Mason 
Jackson. There are also several very humorous original designs for 
Punch by Kean, Du Maurier, and Linley Sambourne, which attract 
the curiosity of the visiting public, but which need no special men- 
tion here, as the merits of the engraved copies must be already suffi- 
ciently known and appreciated on the American side of the Atlantic. 

At this season of the year, when London is crowded with the 
wealthy, the smaller Art galleries compete with their greater rivals 
for the favour of the public by exhibiting some special picture, or 
pictures generally from the studios of well-known painters. Mr. 
Millais, for instance, is represented at what are known as the King 
Street Galleries by a painting of some importance illustrating a 
passage in the life of Effie Deans.* 

Miss Thompson (who, by-the-way, is no longer Miss Thompson, 
but Mrs. Butler) still supplies the principal picture of the season in 
Bond Street. One becomes a little weary of the constant supply 
of battle-scenes and martial subjects with which this lady has 
favoured us in the past, and begins to long for some new theme 
of interest upon which she may exercise her talents. But it seems 
evident that Mrs. Butler, by favour of the English public, must 
ever remain a painter of soldiers and a student of incidents of the 
battle-field. The rooms of the Fine Art Society in which her pic- 
tures are exhibited are thronged with visitors daily ; and so long as 
this continues, so long will there be a direct inducement to the 
lady not to depart from the line of work she has at present set her- 
self to work upon. Her latest picture, representing certain inci- 
dents after the battle of Inkerman, is as clever and excellent in 
workmanship as all her previously-exhibited pictures have been. 
Mrs. Butler's forte is clearly in the individual character she gives 
to every soldier she introduces into her pictures. No matter how 
many figures she brings upon the scene, or how few, you may 
notice character in each figure — each is a separate study. Herein 
lies the secret of the lady's great successes. It is not that she 
paints battle-scenes with altogether greater power than other 
painters who have preceded her and earned reputation in this 



class of subject, but that she individualises the figures she intro- 
duces, and makes her pictures a series of studies. The very point 
which attracted the admiration of the Duke of Cambridge, himself 
a military man among military men, was that Miss Thompson 
should have been able to grasp the specialty of soldiers under the 
circumstances delineated in the ' Roll-Call.' He had looked at this 
painting for a long time, he said, and was struck by the military 
character which pervades the grouping and expression of the piece. 
His Royal Highness would be quite justified in uttering the same 
praise in respect to the picture called ' Inkerman.' It abounds in 
" military character," and is simply a marvellous production when 
considered as the work of a young lady who was never on the field 
of battle, and who has studied soldiers only in those brief minutes 
when they have been under her eye in the barrack-yard or on the 
review-ground. Although it is certainly possible to become a little 
weary of a repetition of battle-scenes, and of incidents of warlike 
strife reproduced on canvas, it would be quite impossible to tire of 
studying the parts and points of character which Mrs. Butler nee 
Miss Thompson manages to infuse into every picture of the kind 
she paints. It would be no invidious compliment, however, to wish 
that she might be persuaded to try her skill upon some fresh series 
of subjects fitted to her artistic power. 

Among other pictures of importance now exhibiting in London, 
we have an allegorical painting of 'Christ the Great Shepherd,' by 
Sir Noel Paton, and a large picture representing ' The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,' by Mr. T. Jones Barker. 

It is vaguely hinted that some persons of quality and money are 
about to build an opposition gallery to the Grosvenor Gallery. If 
they are wise, they will wait until next year to learn how that insti- 
tution has prospered, before planning another which would surely 
result in failure. The Grosvenor Gallery, splendid as it is, and sur- 
rounded with all the prestige of being owned by a popular member 
of the English aristocracy, will never succeed another year unless 
some great alteration is made in the direction of popularising its 
exhibition. The people have not yet been educated up to the 
standard of Art which Sir Coutts Lindsay and his followers profess 
to uphold. Charles E. Pascoe. 
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E like very much the cool, silvery tones of J. Do- 
charty's ' Fishing-day on Loch Lomond ' (92) ; 
they contrast refreshingly with the hot sunset in 
Mr. Calderon's 'Joan of Arc' (91). K. Bodmer's 
' View of the Missouri, near Fort Leavenworth ' 
(m), is also quiet, unpretending, and artistic. 
W. A. Shade's ' Spring-time Idyll ' (140), two 
lovers seated on a green, sun-flecked bank, is in a cool, green key ; 
whereas Tom Lloyd's 'Pastoral' (139), in which a shepherd is 
seen speaking to a girl lying on a bank, is warm and sunny, with- 
out being at all hot. The lighting up of the hill beyond is remark- 
ably like Nature ; and so is the sheep-dotted hill which bounds the 
view in the picture of the girl with the bundle of sticks under her 
arm, pulling after her a reluctant calf, ' Nearly Home ' (638), by the 
same painter. This picture altogether is very faithful to rural cir- 
cumstances as well as natural fact. Mr. Lloyd by no means con- 
fines himself, however, to the producing of glimpses of sunshine ; 
in his ' Hundred Years Ago ' (348) we have a traveller mounted 
on a grey horse coming along a splashy road at the fall of even- 
ing, and trying, as he rides, to decipher in the uncertain light the 
directing sign-post. This artist is making rapid strides, and bids 
fair to become one of our great landscape-painters. 

A. B. Donaldson has been more than ordinarily successful in 
' Edrjc the Fisherman presenting a Fish as a Token from St. Peter 
of the Consecration of Westminster Abbey ' (112). The idea of 
solemn pomp and ceremony is expressed in the aspect and attitude 
of Bishop Mellitus, King Sibert, and their numerous attendants ; 

* This picture is described elsewhere in this number of the Art Journal, — Editor. 



and the quiet of early morning is well conveyed by the appearance 
of the landscape beyond, through which is seen winding the silvery 
Thames. The archaeology of the details in the picture is no doubt 
close enough, and Edric, the stalwart fisherman, bending the knee, 
is effective in his attitude without being at all melodramatic. The 
large salmon he bears in his arms is so well painted that a true 
fisherman will see at a glance that it was never caught in British 
waters, and this is the only technical flaw in the picture — a flaw, 
however, which, though Mr. Hook or Mr. Millais would no doubt 
detect it, would not be noticed by the general public. 

In Sir Henry Thompson's ' Court of the Mosque in the Palace 
of the Alhambra ' (224), with a fountain in the immediate fore- 
ground, there is an intelligent treatment of light and shade in this 
picture which enhances the value of the architectural details, and 
imparts an Art-character to the whole work. Close by will be 
found ' The Fern-Gatherer ' (228), by W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., 
one of those sweet young brunettes, sitting full face to the specta- 
tor, reaping-hook in hand, which the artist knows so well how to 
depict. 

A magnificent landscape by Vicat Cole, A., called 'Summer 
Showers,' shows a vista of a full stream, enriched with foliage, 
rushes, and floating flowers, gleams of light, and flying shadows. 
As a pendant to this is placed ' A Cool Retreat ' (244), by T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., a group of cows standing under an old bridge, on 
the crown of which, giving a very striking and picturesque aspect 
to the whole composition, is, in bold relief against the sky, a woman 
in a cart stopping to have a chat with a man : it is one of the best 
pictures the artist has painted for a long time. Close to it hangs 
' A Bit of Blue ' (246), an old connoisseur, with spectacles on 
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brow, examining critically a jar of Nanking blue. H. Stacey 
Marks, A., has succeeded here, as he has succeeded in ' The Spi- 
der and the Fly ' picture, and, indeed, as he does in everything to 
which he lays his hand, in giving appropriate individuality to his 
figure. The last-named picture (313) represents a gay young cava- 
lier in canary-satin dress, sitting with jaunty air on the side of the 
table in the room of a lawyer, who, if one may judge by the odds 
and ends in the shape of silver tankards, armour, &c, lying about 
his room, is also a money-lender. The lawyer is perusing with 
shrewd aspect certain deeds which will probably be left in the 
strong box of the old spider, thus forming the first silken thread 
round the neck of the gay young fly, which will by-and-by, with 
the other silky and glutinous fibres, close round his neck with the 
inevitable force of a hempen noose. In colour, as well as in cha- 
racter, Mr. Marks, to our eye, has in this picture made a decided 
advance on anything he has yet done. 

One of the best painted marine pictures which have come from 
the hand of E. W. Cooke, R.A., for years, is * Schevening Pink 
preparing for Sea ' (288), not only in the colour and build of the 
grounded craft, but in the sands, the sea, and the sky, full of local 
and, as one might say, of geographic truth. 

A. Elmore's ' Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley at Jedburgh ' 
(282) is very noteworthy. " Darnley, tired of hunting, and no 
longer able to withstand the entreaties of his friends, went to Jed- 
burgh to see the queen." We see her here, seated, attired in cra- 
mosie, and with wistful look reaching her hand across the table 
that she may touch his ; but he sulks and glooms as he stands 
there, dressed in appropriate black, and the earl will not be won 
back to " his duty and to more seemly ways." The queen's lov- 
ing overtures were in vain, and Darnley left on the morrow, fur- 
ther to woo his fate. We can with unfeigned heartiness congra- 
tulate Mr. Elmore on this historic success. We suspect he is, like 
many more gentlemen over whom the old-fashioned sentiment of 
chivalry still holds sway, a Mariolater ; but then that is not one of 
the deadly sins. 

F. Morgan's ' Summer Holiday ' (293)— a landscape as clever as 
it is quaint— represents a boy fishing in a piece of water belonging 
to an old country-house, and approaching the boy is a lady in white 
dress, blue spencer, and straw Gainsborough. Walter S. Stacey, 
in a capital interior, represents Jack ' Back again ' (298), and re- 
counting at the table to his father and mother, who listen with 
eager sympathy, all the dangers of " the stormy main." T. Arm- 
strong's picture of a girl in a brick-red dress of classic design 
' Feeding Pigeons ' (301) is sound in drawing and quiet yet effec- 
tive in colour. In another key John A. Houston reaches still more 
striking effects, and with a figure whose significance comes much 
more nearly home to us. His ' Banner-bearer of the Guild ' (302), 
a stalwart fellow in black velvet and cuirass, gaily besashed and 
befeathered, looks quite capable of maintaining either in peace or 
war the dignity of his ancient guild. 

H. Cafferi does his best, and by no means without success, to 
represent what ' A- Water-Party ' in a pollard-bounded meadow ' on 
the Thames' (305), a hundred years ago, was like ; and John 
Charlton shows us what a ' Huntsman's Courtship ' (304) is like 
to-day ; and because it is to-day he is perhaps all the more trust- 
worthy in his representation. The huntsman, in his pink bravery, 
with his horse and his hounds all quiet behind him, stands at the 
door and chats with a buxom girl who is evidently pleased with the 
compliment paid her. The picture is full of life and colour, and is 
sure to commend itself to the sporting world. 

Miss Thompson seems determined to go on advancing in her 
art ; her resolution has our respect, her success our admiration, and 
we can without any hesitancy congratulate her on her hooded Moor 
standing at the ' Entrance to the Hall of Las Dos Hermanas from 
the Court of Lions ' in the Palace of the Alhambra (323). Carl 
Hoff's ' Tale of Two Conquests ' (332) is cleverly painted, but a 
little too palpably told. The old gentleman ponders over the map 
to which the wounded young officer points, but the daughter turns 
away her head and looks altogether too conscious. She betrays 
her weakness to the enemy, and as good as says, "lam prepared 
to surrender at discretion." 

An important work is ' The Heir of the Manor ' (374), by Philip 
R. Morris. A little boy in white dress and blue sash gazes open- 
eyed at the dappled deer, who see and return the compliment, 
while the stately lady-mother, with her Japanese parasol, approach- 



es. These are lively elements with which to people a domain, and 
Mr. Morris has brought them all into delightful harmony. This 
artist's other contribution, ' The Lost Heir ' (622), represents the 
front of a Gipsy's tent, before which we see a fair-skinned small 
boy standing naked, to have himself rubbed dry after the process 
of washing. He holds up his little leg that the towel may have 
full play, and in order to steady himself he grasps the crisp, curly 
head of the Gipsy-girl who is attending to him. In the meantime 
the watchful eye of the Gipsy-mother, whom we see lying beyond 
in the dim interior of the tent, with her own baby at her breast, is 
on the whole proceeding, and she is speculating with herself on 
the amount of tangible thanks she will receive from " the kind 
gentlemen " when they come to claim the lost heir, and discover 
how solicitous the good Gipsies had been as to his bodily cleanli- 
ness and health. Objects pertaining to the tinker's craft lie about, 
and to the left we get a glimpse of the field in which the tent has 
been struck. The episode, like all Mr. Morris's incidents, is qui- 
etly effective and pleasingly set forth. 

In G. E. Hering's impressive landscape of ' Tormore ' (334) we 
gaze upon a lonely moorland peopled with those upstanding stones 
associated with the name of Druid. The gloaming is beginning to 
fall, and, like so many ghosts, they rise stark and gaunt between 
us and departing day. Like a true artist, Mr. Hering has entered 
heart and soul into the spirit of the scene. The most poetic ma- 
terials in the world would become vulgar if treated by some peo- 
ple ; while, on the contrary, objects common and familiar grow en- 
nobled under the rearranging, reconstituting hands of men of true 
insight. We are, therefore, particularly pleased with the manner 
in which G. E. Hering demonstrates how 

u The old memorials mark forgotten faith 
Upon the silence of the centuries." 

Cecil G. Lawson's ' View from Don Saltero's, Cheyne Walk, 
tempore 1770 ' (396), is a most successful attempt at what might 
be called historic landscape. The aspect of the Thames at Chel- 
sea a century ago required for its realisation both fancy and re- 
search, as well as local familiarity with its riparian character to-day 
under various atmospheric influences. The picture throughout is 
carefully studied, under conditions true and yet original. F. W. 
Lawson, brother of the last-named, has in the Lecture-Room a 
figure-subject equally novel in character. He calls it ' Imprisoned 
Spring: Children of the Great City ' (998), to which we may attach 
a double meaning. Two little City Arabs, a boy and a girl, the 
symmetry of whose figures is finely suggested through their tat- 
terdemalion attire, stand on the hither side of some iron railings, 
and reach forth their hands to pluck the almond-blossom, which 
to the ' Children of the Great City ' is the welcome harbinger of 
spring. This picture is boldly painted. 

Gourlay Steell's ' Challenge ' (410) — two Highland bulls about to 
encounter each other on the edge of a stormy lake in presence of 
the whole herd — is characteristic both as regards the cattle and the 
landscape. Robert Leslie's ' Calm off the Foreland ' (414) is clever 
enough, but there was no occasion for his adopting so closely the 
manner of Henry Moore ; and Lionel Smythe might in his ' Har- 
vest of the Sea ' (420) have gone a little further and said more dis- 
tinctly whether he meant the harvest to consist of herring or mack- 
erel, or both. In other respects the picture is admirable. Keeley 
Halswelle's ' Rome from the Sistina ' (425), with a bearded Roman 
chatting with a girl, who stands on this side the wall, in the imme- 
diate foreground, gives an excellent idea of the Eternal City, with- 
out forgetting the sentiment of mystery with which in the imagina- 
tion of most people it is clothed. To satisfy himself further as to 
the qualities of this artist the visitor must go to Gallery No. X., 
and there (1394) he will find how successfully he can devote him- 
self to the delineation of the human figure. The scene is also laid 
in Rome, and represents a group of naked children at the foot of 
some pillars, in illustration of the famous story of Gregory the 
Great, who, when told that some British children he saw exposed 
in the market-place for sale were Angli, replied, " Non Angli, sed 
angeli," so moved was he by their beauty. 

A veiy charming picture by G. H. Boughton, called ' Home- 
ward ' (452), represents a mounted old gentleman, with a lady on 
the pillion behind him, ascending the opposite bank of the moor- 
land stream they have just forded. The suggestion here is of the 
happiest kind ; and were one to consult the catalogue without re- 
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ference to the picture itself, one would imagine that S. E. Waller's 
' Home ? ' (453) in spite of its suspicious note of interrogation, im- 
plied also something " homely ; " but in this old Jacobean mansion 

11 There is no sign of home, 
From parapet to basement." 

The speckled deer nibble familiarly at the vine which wanders 
at random over the front of the house, and a young fawn looks 
with innocent inquiry at the lord of the manor, who, having dis- 
mounted from his horse, pushes open the half-unhinged iron gate 
and stays his steps there, overcome for a moment by the sight of 
the desolation that has come to his ancestral home. Mr. Waller 
is, we believe, a young artist, and if he is always as happy at ex- 
pressing the sentiment which suggests itself to him as he shows 
himself here, he will soon make his individuality fell. 

' The Athlete,' in bronze, wrestling with a Python, by Frederick 
Leighton, which gives character and importance to the lecture- 
room this year, is nobly classic in feeling, yet full of such realistic 
detail as modern anatomical knowledge demands. We have no 
space to enter into special criticism. Larger experience in model- 
ling might, here and there, have given greater appearance of mere 
surface-freedom ; but no increase of manipulative practice would 
have added to the grandeur and completeness of Mr. Leighton's 
' Python-Slayer,' any more than would the most perfect finish have 
increased the awe with which we gaze on the reclining figures on 
the tombs of the Medici in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. Under 
the Chantrey bequest the Academy authorities have secured Mr. 



Leighton's work for the sum of two thousand guineas. Under 
noble inspiration, also, must Lord Ronald Gower have worked 
before he could have arrested, as it were on the very threshold of 
death, two such- figures as are in the Sculpture-Gallery. Last 
year he exhibited an ideal head of ' Our Saviour on the Cross,' 
which might have been conceived by Alonzo Cano in the religious 
rapture of a vision, so exceedingly sad was its expression. This 
year he turns with increase of success to secular history, and gives 
the world renewed assurance of being a great sculptor. The 
white marble form of Marie Antoinette, attenuated and tall, with 
head erect and face sublimed, as she leaves with stately step the 
Prison of the Conciergerie on the day of her execution, is startling 
in its vividness ; and were one to come upon the figure suddenly 
in a moonlit room he would draw back and say he had seen a 
spirit. His other work is in bronze, and holds the place of honour 
in the Sculpture-Gallery. It represents a warrior of the old Impe- 
rial Guard lying wounded to death on the battle-field ; but who, 
hearing the approach of the foe, with his right hand for a lever, 
lifts himself partially and painfully from the ground, and, grasping 
his musket, looks over his left shoulder with the grand defiance of 
Prometheus on his face, and hurls at the enemy with one final life- 
effort, " La garde meurt, et ne se rend pas ! " The words may be 
apocryphal ; but their spirit is characteristic and accepted as gos- 
pel. All the military details of dress and accoutrement are given 
with religious fidelity, yet the ideality and grandeur of the figure 
remain untouched. 



NOTES. 



EDWIN WHITE, N.A.— Edwin White, N.A., died suddenly at 
Saratoga Springs, on the 7th day of June, in the sixty-first year of 
his age. He was born in South Hadley, Massachusetts, and showed a 
taste for Art-studies at a very early age. When twelve years old he 
began to paint, and his ambition to become an artist was stimulated at 
the time by the arrival in his native town of a travelling portrait-painter, 
who took an interest in his work, and gave him some instruction in the 
use of colours. His first regular course of study began in Hartford, 
Connecticut, when in his twentieth year, under the direction of a Mr. 
Hewins, a local artist of some repute. A few years later he went to 
New York, where he put himself under the instruction of the venerable 
John R. Smith, and also studied in the schools of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. He now made rapid progress in his studies, and was 
recognised as one of most brilliant young painters of the time. During 
the existence of the Art Union many of his paintings were distributed 
under its auspices. In 1849 he was elected an Academician of the 
National Academy of Design. Mr. White was married in 1841, and 
during the years of his early wedded life he determined to go to Europe 
as soon as his means would warrant the undertaking, to continue his 
studies ; and in 1850 he went to Paris. While there he studied under 
Picot, and also in the Academie des Beaux-Arts. Two years later he 
went to Dusseldorf and studied with Carl Hiibner. Lessing, at that 
time, was the great leader of the Diisseldorf school, and while there he 
was Mr. White's firm friend and adviser. After leaving Dusseldorf, 
Mr. White visited and studied in Florence and Rome, and finally re- 
turned to Paris in 1856, and sailed for home in the following year. His 
first pictures painted before going abroad were : ' Age's Reverie,' ' The 
Death-bed of Luther,' ' Milton's Visit to Galileo in Prison,' and ' The 
Old Age of Milton.' While in Florence he painted ' Pocahontas inform- 
ing John Smith of the Conspiracy of the Indians,' for the late General 
Kearney, of New Jersey ; and in Rome, ' Michael Angelo in the Ate- 
lier of Titian,' for the late General Wadsworth. In the winter of 1857-58 
Mr. White returned to Europe. He painted when in Paris his great 
picture of ' Washington resigning his Commission,' for the State of 
Maryland, for which he received $6,000. He returned home in i860. 
On his return to New York he worked steadily at his profession, and 
gathered around him a large class of pupils. In 1869 he again went to 
Europe, and after a brief stay in Antwerp he settled in Florence, where 
he remained until 1875, when he returned home. His health began to 
fail from that time, and he accomplished very little work. 

Mr. White's knowledge of Art was very great, and he was an assidu- 
ous student. His aim was the illustration of historical events, and, if 
he was not always successful, none can dispute the earnestness of his 
efforts. During his career, or until his return from Europe in 1875, his 
pencil was never idle, and he painted a great number of pictures, which 



are scattered all over the United States. Some of his best-known paint- 
ings are ' The Requiem of De Soto,' painted for the late Simeon Draper, 
of New York ; ' The Evening Hymn of the Huguenot Refugees,' in 
the collection of the late Mrs. Lee, of Boston ; and ' Washington read- 
ing the Burial-Service over the Body of General Braddock,' owned by 
Mr. Henry K. Sheldon, of Brooklyn. Mr. White's greatest historical 
composition, which was left unfinished at his death, represents ' The 
Signing of the Compact on the Mayflower.' By his will he gave the 
latter picture to the Art-Gallery of Yale College. To the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York he left his picture of ' The Antiquary ; ' 
to the South Hadley Seminary, in Massachusetts, his picture of ' Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and his Pupils ; ' and to Amherst College, where he was 
made a Master of Arts in 1855, his ' Sabbath of the Emigrants.' He 
also left a collection of cartoons, sketches, and a picture, with orders to 
have them sold for the benefit of the poor of the Church of the Holy 
Communion in New York. Mr. White was possessed of great amiability 
of character, and he engaged the respect and friendship of the entire 
profession. He was quiet and refined in his manners, and the subjects 
illustrated in his pictures were always attuned in sentiment with some 
lofty motive which reflected the purity of his mind and heart. 

Boston. — The gallery of the Museum of Fine Arts, which has become 
a place of general popular resort, and the opening of which on Sundays 
has had perceptibly good results, has been rearranged for the summer. 
The pictures have been rehung, and already it is apparent that the gal- 
lery is inadequate to its purpose. Many additions have been made 
within the past month or two, some of which are worthy of note. Es- 
pecially so is a very striking canvas from the brush of Courbet, the 
French painter, an idea of which may perhaps be got from its name, 
' The Huntsman and Dogs.' Courbet's genius for magnificent greens 
was never more finely displayed ; while the figure of the huntsman, and 
the vividly expressive attitude and drawing of the dogs, show that most 
rich and skilful colouring is not his only talent. Among other recent 
additions worth mentioning are several from the gallery of the late H. 
E. Magard : ' The ' Lunatic,' by Merle, a strange, wild female figure ; 
an ' Italian Beach and Castle,' by Troyon ; a ' Funeral Procession at 
Venice,' by Brion ; and a very picturesque scene, portraying a team 
standing in the shadow of a barn, the scene being laid in now much- 
heard-of Wallachia. Several pictures, among them a scene on the Loire, 
by Daubigny, and one on the Nile, by Fromentin, have been added to 
the gallery by Mr. John C. Phillips. Duvemeck's study of ' A Circas- 
sian,' and several small landscapes by Corot, have been presented to the 
museum by Miss Hooper ; and the same lady contributes a very striking 
landscape by Lafarge, representing a series of pastures with grazing 
sheep, the perspective of which is especially worthy of admiration. 



